WHY  THE  SECOND  REPUBLIC  DID  NOT LAST

and assembly. Sick at heart, the people of Paris remained passive. A law
on education, called the Falloux Law (the Count of Falloux was Minister
of Public Instruction) set up a de facto alliance between the Church
and the University (1850). As Montalembert, who had long since aban-
doned liberalism, put it: 'We must have our own Rome expedition, here
at home.* In other words, the republicans must be swept out of education
as they were cleaned out of Rome, or at least they must be controlled.
Then it was that conflict between the school teacher and the village
priest grew bitter, a conflict which was to divide small French com-
munities for more than half a century. Under the July Monarchy, the
Church had been conciliatory; in 1848, she had blessed Liberty Trees.
Now she rallied to the party of order, which was really that of the
established order, while the bourgeoisie, once Voltairean and liberal, now.
because it had been afraid, was reverting to a political Catholicism.
"What you had was an alliance between the congregation and the happy
medium; Thiers had even gone so far as to suggest that the bishops
appoint all school teachers! The Catholics viewed him as even more
Catholic than they were themselves and left this choice to the prefects.
Lasdy, in this rush towards reaction, universal sufrrage was reduced, in
clever and oblique fashion, by means of a law which required three years
of residence for voters, a qualification which had to be proved by reference
to the rolls for direct taxation. This amounted to the restoration of the
property qualification; thus were three million voters, almost all working
men, deprived of their rights. In less than two years, the political victories
of 1848 had been lost to the French people; Louis Napoleon and his
royalist majority had succeeded in creating the Republic without the
republicans. Now the task was to discard the monarchists.

During the 1850 long vacation, each party made preparations for the
coup d'&at. Thiers went to see the Orleans princes at Claremont House;
the legitimists called on the Count of Chambord at "Wiesbaden; there
was much talk of fusion between the royalist groups; as always, it came
to nothing. Meanwhile the Prince-President held military reviews, and
the troops who cried 'Long live the Emperor!* were those most com-
mended. Slowly but surely the Executive was making the Assembly
impotent. The coup d'ttat technique is simple; in key posts you must have
your own men. The Prince removed Odilon Barrot from the presidency
of the Council, although the latter had a faithful majority in the Assembly.
That body let things slide; it was committing suicide. For Changamier,
a monarchist general who was sure to protect the Legislature, the Prince
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